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The Bureau of Education recently conducted an inquiry 
regarding the prevalence of departmental teaching in the elementary 
school and the conclusions as to its value reached by 
those who have had experience with this type of organi- 
zation. The following table presents the summary 
of the answers received from cities of 5,000 population and over. 
All told, there are 813 replies, distributed in the fashion indicated 
in the table. Following the table there are eighteen typical com- 
ments which are copied from the reports indicating the attitude 
of various workers in the field. 
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i. Succeeds with the strong and industrious pupils and fails with the weak 
and lazy. 

2. Tends to develop independence and self-reliance. 

3. Danger of teachers making their subjects of more importance than 
their pupils. 

4. Have had departmental teaching since 1896-97 and have found that it 
is more economical; that it requires pupils to be independent of the teacher; 
that they are better able to express their ideas, and that promotion can be 
made by subject. 
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5. English should be distributed among the different teachers so that it 
may be co-ordinated with other subjects. 

6. Better teaching and discipline; more interest; less loss between grades. 

7. Satisfactory on the whole, but open to faults such as overtaxing the 
child. 

8. Efficiency of pupils higher; discipline suffers. 

g. Makes the break between the grades and high school less sudden. 

10. All right if child does not meet too many teachers. 

11. Very superior; teachers more interested; pupils develop broader 
ideas. 

12. Excellent if teaching force is prepared and in favor of the plan. 

13. If there is a poor teacher in the departmental corps pupils do not have 
her all the time. 

14. Will abandon the plan, as we secure better results with one teacher 
to a grade; discipline easier, and teachers prefer old method of having a room 
of their own. 

15. Gave the plan a fair trial but it proved an absolute failure; perhaps 
the novelty of the plan causes some to think it a good scheme. 

16. Difficult to co-ordinate the work properly; moral hold of teacher 
not so strong; supervision by principal more difficult. 

17. Will abolish or greatly modify it this year; pupils are not taught 
individually. 

18. Do not care for it; would rather have one-teacher plan in first-year 
high school than extend departmental system to the grades. 

The following item is condensed from an article in the New 

York Globe: 

In the fall there will be opened in this city what is planned 
A Permanent to be the greatest and most complete exhibit of modern school 
Educational equipment ever brought together. Space to the extent of 
Exhibit two floors has been reserved in the new Educational Building 

at 70 Fifth Avenue, corner of Thirteenth Street, to display the 
remarkable collection of samples and the best models of everything belonging 
to the equipment and supply of educational institutions. Teachers College 
has announced that it has made arrangements to transfer its museum interests 
to this permanent educational exhibit. 

It is planned that the Educational Building, now in course of construction, 
will make it possible to arrange the display in one building of everything for 
the school, from the engaging of its architect to the selection of its teachers. 
With economy of time the educational public can procure schoolbooks, desks 
and seats, laboratory apparatus, and manual training equipment. Floors 
and offices have already been engaged by textbook publishers, teachers' 
agencies, and dealers in school supplies, as well as by illustrators of schoolbooks 
and agents for printers and paper mills. 
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For the convenience of teachers from out of town an attractive room will 
be provided with library facilities. Here members of school committees or 
school principals can chat comfortably with prospective teachers or keep other 
business appointments. 

The upper floors will be subdivided and arranged to suit the needs of 
tenants. Two or more of these floors will be devoted to the Permanent 
Educational Exhibit Company and to salesrooms where everything pertain- 
ing to school construction and equipment of the most modern type may 
be seen. The first portion of the building (70X103 feet) is now ready for 
occupancy. 

The Exhibit Company will to a certain extent act as a sales agent, and a 
bureau of information regarding construction and equipment of school build- 
ings throughout the country will be open for the benefit of exhibitors. 

Information in regard to the Permanent Exhibit Company can be secured 
from Charles C. Stimets, manager, Educational Building, Fifth Avenue and 
Thirteenth Street. 

The state of Ohio has a new compulsory-education act. This 
act is distinctly in advance of any of the laws under which even 
Compulsory the northern states are operating. Some question 
Education in having arisen as to the exact meaning and interpreta- 
° hio tion of the law, the attorney-general has given the 

following interpretation to this law as now amended : 

That every boy between eight and fifteen years, and every girl between 
eight and sixteen years must attend school. 

That every boy between fifteen and sixteen years not engaged in some 
regular employment must attend school. 

That such attendance must begin the first week of the school term and 
continue for the full time that the school attended is in session, which in no 
case shall be for less than 28 weeks. 

That no person, firm, or corporation shall employ any child under fifteen 
in any business whatsoever during any of the hours when the public schools 
are in session. 

That no boy under sixteen and no girl under eighteen shall be employed 
unless such child presents an age certificate approved by the superintendent 
of the public schools. 

That no boy under sixteen years of age shall receive a certificate until he is 
fifteen and has passed a satisfactory sixth-grade test, and no girl until she is 
sixteen and has passed a satisfactory seventh-grade test. 

That any boy between fifteen and sixteen who ceases to work must return 
to school within two weeks unless he secures other employment within such 
time. 
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At the summer meeting of the National Education Association 
the plan to raise one million dollars endowment was passed upon 
by the trustees and directors. Mr. T. W. Bicknell 
Some of the of Providence, R.I., was authorized to go ahead and 
Problems of ^ r y to C0 Hect this sum. The statement is made that 
Education ^ *he money can be secured the income will be dis- 
Association tributed among the departments of the Association 
in proportion to their needs. The department and 
the general offices of the Association will be housed in a proposed 
national home in Washington. The federal government will be 
asked to supply the money necessary for the erection of a building 
to be used for this general purpose and also to house a museum of 
pedagogy. The museum and the national home will, it is pointed 
out, become the center of education in the United States. Estab- 
lishment of such an institution will duplicate the work of no other 
department of the United States government and it will not parallel 
the work of any other organization. It is said in connection with 
the announcement of this campaign for one million dollars that at 
present the Association is seriously handicapped because of lack 
of funds. There is no adequate income from the annual meeting, 
especially this year, when the number of members was very small 
indeed. The membership of the Association has shown itself so 
unstable in recent years that it is impossible from year to year to 
determine how much work can be undertaken by the Association. 

The Elementary School Teacher has commented before on this 
endowment fund for the National Education Association. It still 
believes that the policy of trying to secure funds before there is a 
definite plan of organization which would appeal to those who 
might contribute the money is a mistake. The National Educa- 
tion Association is at the present time facing a very large problem. 
Its organization is by no means adequate to meet the needs of the 
teaching profession of this country. The committees which are 
investigating educational problems are of very different types and 
very different degrees of energy and efficiency. Some need money 
and would use it productively; others give no evidence of ability 
to use either time or money properly. The general Board of Direct- 
ors which deals with these various committees has a curious way 
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of making appropriations in some directions and finding it im- 
possible to support other lines of work. If the money of this 
endowment is to be adequately expended, there must be back of the 
endowment an association with a perfectly clear definition of its own 
policies and of its relation to other agencies which throughout the 
nation are undertaking to promote educational investigation and 
educational publication. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the president 
of the National Education Association made it the theme of his 
address at the annual meeting to discuss the possible reorganization 
of the Association. It has long been recognized that the Asso- 
ciation is not representative. The members who come from the 
particular locality where the meeting is held have a very undue 
weight in determining the policies of that particular meeting of 
the Association. In any case, the numbers in actual attendance 
at the meeting are so small as compared with the teaching profes- 
sion of the whole country that the question naturally arises of 
organizing a better means of communicating with all the teachers 
of the nation. Shall there be a general representative council of 
the whole profession ? Shall there be local groups of directors for 
the different states ? Shall the meeting be divided in such a way 
that various meetings are held in different parts of the country ? 
Shall the meeting be held only at long intervals, say once every 
three or four years ? These and various other questions are facing 
the Association as important questions of organization. The 
competition of the regular summer schools giving university credit 
for the work of teachers, the failure of the railroads to give rates, 
and other considerations are making inroads into the summer 
meeting. The winter meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence is coming to be educationally very much more significant 
than the general summer meeting. The whole problem of reor- 
ganizing the National Education Association therefore looms up 
as the chief problem before this Association. 

The next meeting of the Association is to be held in St. Paul. It 
will be remembered that the meeting once before was voted for 
St. Paul, but for reasons best known to the board of directors of 
that date the meeting was brought to Chicago. In the year 1915 
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the Association will go back to California and will join with the 
Panama Exposition in the city of San Francisco. The actual 
seat of the meeting of the National Education Association for that 
year is voted to be Oakland, Cal. The new president of the 
National Education Association for the coming year is President 
Swain of Swarthmore College. 

The following paragraph is quoted from a pamphlet by Dr. L. C. 
Ayres, published by the Russell Sage Foundation. The pamphlet 
Importance * s en titled The Effect of Promotion Rates on School 
of Policies Efficiency. In this pamphlet Dr. Ayres has shown 
regarding the importance to the pupils and to the community 

Promotion Q £ c h an g es i n the rate of promotion. The paragraph 
here quoted puts the matter in a very concrete and striking form. 

WHAT A CHANGE OF I PER CENI MEANS 

The importance of small changes in promotion rates may be best illus- 
trated by figuring the results of a change of i per cent, say for example from 
80 per cent to 81 per cent, in the promotion rate in the elementary schools of 
a small city. Let us suppose that 1,000 children enter the elementary schools 
each year, the annual per capita cost for schooling is $40, and the buildings, 
grounds, and equipment have a- value of $200 per child. 

Under these conditions, the change in the promotion rate from 80 per 
cent to 81 per cent will have the following results: The time saved by each 
1,000 children if they complete the elementary course will amount to 130 
years of schooling, which means a saving of $5,200 annually. The plant 
required to accommodate the children will be decreased by about $25,600 
worth, and the salaries of four teachers will be saved. The number of failures 
among the 1,000 children during eight years of school life will be reduced by 
70, while the number of children failing during that period will be lessened by 
19. The number of over-age children in the grades will be reduced by 220. 
These figures strikingly illustrate the importance of even the smallest changes 
in promotion rates. 

The summer-school movement for both pupils and teachers 
has come to be a commonly recognized feature of American edu- 
cation. Mr. Perry, writing for the Russell Sage 

Summer Foundation of New York City, finds that 141 muni- 

Schools 

cipalities report vacation schools in one or more 

buildings in 191 2. An aggregate appropriation of over $300,000 

was made for the maintenance of these schools. Reports from all 
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parts of the country show that the movement was more vigorous 
this summer than last. For example, a clipping from the Los 
Angeles Examiner states that the summer schools opened for a 
term of six weeks and over 7,000 pupils enrolled for the vocational 
and academic branches. The vocational work is emphasized in 
these schools somewhat more than in the regular sessions. From 
St. Paul, Minn., comes a statement that 540 pupils enrolled in a 
summer school and are prepared to go forward with the regular 
work; 180 were in the high-school department and 360 in the grades. 
They are here allowed to make up the failures that they have accu- 
mulated throughout the year or they are at liberty to work in 
advance. From Savannah, Ga., there is a statement to the effect 
that the high school has for the first time undertaken to give an 
opportunity to those who failed of promotion to make up the work 
during the summer. In Chicago the summer school opened with 
a very large registration. A number of the schools are undertaking 
to try work outdoors and are chiefly recreational and vocational 
schools. On the other hand, the high schools are undertaking to 
give students an opportunity to make advanced standing as well 
as to make up their credits. In Omaha, Neb., open-air study is 
a feature of the high school. It is introduced for the first time in 
the vacation schools. "High-school boys and girls may now take 
Caesar and geometry out under the trees on the lawn. Others 
have found cool stations at tables in the corridors, in quiet corners 
on the main floor." All of these different kinds of experimentation 
with summer work find in the public press comments of a favorable 
type. The following editorials indicate the attitudes of various 
editorial writers: 

"Geographically and climatically it is desirable that we should have some 
suitable pastime and occupation for the children who are unable to leave 
the city." 

Another comment is to the effect that "nowhere in the world 
is there more need of some good place to which children may resort 
than in the cities." Still another comment points out that "chil- 
dren in the summer are no longer employed on the farm as they 
used to be generations ago and it would be well for them to have 
the opportunity of working under a teacher who would give them 
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regular instruction as they used to receive it in the older days on 
the farm." 

It is not only the pupils, however, who are afforded the oppor- 
tunity of attending summer schools. So widespread has the move- 
ment of summer schools for teachers become that universities 
regard the success of their summer schools as among the most 
important items in their annual reports. Columbia University 
had this year a very large addition to its summer enrolment. The 
same is true of the various university summer schools throughout 
the Middle West. The University of Chicago and the University 
of Wisconsin both had large additions to their registration. The 
same report comes from the Pacific Coast, where the University 
of California had an unusual record. The Summer School of the 
South, which has long been one of the centers around which southern 
education has been focused, had a slightly smaller registration than 
usual this year, but carried on a very enthusiastic session. Summer 
schools at the normal schools also show large increases in attend- 
ance. These summer schools satisfy a demand which is different 
from that which is met by the university summer schools in that 
immature rural teachers and others who are taking their first 
certificates here have an opportunity to get review courses and to 
get some training in the principles of teaching. In addition to 
training immature students, the normal schools also furnish an 
opportunity for teachers who have been out in the service for some 
time to come back and get training even if they are not able to go 
to the remoter centers where the universities are holding their 
summer quarters. 

Some years ago Professor Royce in a vigorous article advocated 

the appointment in all the leading school systems of a consulting 

psychologist. At that time the probability seemed 

Consul g v remote that school boards would take the step 
Psychologists 

suggested by Professor Royce. In many of the large 

systems, however, since that time child-study departments have 

been organized and have been put in the charge of technically 

trained psychologists. These child-study departments have very 

commonly devoted their whole attention to the discovery of 
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abnormal children. A somewhat broader program is outlined in 
the following statement, which comes from Los Angeles, Cal. : 

To bring every boy and girl attending the public schools of Los Angeles 
to the highest degree of efficiency, and to develop the individual child according 
to his capacity, is the purpose of a new departure in pedagogy taken by the 
board of education yesterday. 

The board created the position of clinical psychologist, and appointed 
Professor George L. Leslie to fill the office for the year 1013-14. 

Dr. Leslie's work will be to visit every class of every school in the city and 
determine the mental status of every pupil. By scientific methods he will 
ascertain whether a boy or girl is normal, abnormal, or subnormal as to mental 
faculties. 

To this end Dr. Leslie will employ the Binet test, invented by a noted French 
scientist. Without instruments or any paraphernalia calculated to bewilder 
the pupil, he will, by oral test, determine the status of each child. If a boy 
who is sixteen years old is found to be twelve or eighteen years in mental 
development, special studies and mental treatment will be prescribed for him 
that will tend to bring him to normal. 

The position of clinical psychologist carries a salary of $2,700 a year. 
This feature will be entirely separate from the health and development depart- 
ment of the schools. 

The music teachers of the state of Ohio at their annual conven- 
tion in the latter part of June took vigorous action looking toward 
the improvement of standards within their own pro- 
MuaicTeachers fession - The y considered the advisability of secur- 
ing some kind of state supervision for the private 
instruction which is given in music throughout the state. They 
also recognized the importance of raising the requirements imposed 
on special teachers of music in public schools. 

The teaching of music has not been taken very seriously in this 
country. Sometimes it is assumed that anyone can add a little 
teaching of music to the rest of the grade work. Sometimes it is 
assumed that a special teacher with a natural taste for music and a 
little training in the art of music can do all that is necessary with- 
out attempting in any way to mix music and the "regular" school 
work. 

The qualification of special teachers of music are often very 
meager. Very often the only special training they have had for 
their professional work has been secured at a short summer training 
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school of three weeks' duration. The result is that music has not 
commanded respect and has never taken the place that it should 
in the course of study. It is gratifying to see that the Ohio teachers 
of music have realized that the way to improve the situation is to 
raise standards within the profession. It was a like conviction 
which led the physical education teachers of the Middle West 
at their last annual meeting to draft an elaborate scheme for the 
raising of the professional standards within their group. It is to 
be hoped that this consciousness of the teaching profession of its 
obligation to itself will spread rapidly, so that it will be impossible 
in the special branches for teachers to secure positions and influence 
school policy with regard to these special subjects unless they have 
the qualifications that give them a right to represent the subject 
adequately in school councils. 



